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This is a Comprehensive Treatment of This 
Subject. The Editor Feels that Some Aspects 
of the Problem Have Not Been Sufficiently 
Emphasized by the Author and Has Inserted 
Editorial Comments for Which the Author is Not 
Responsible. (Shown in Italics.) 


How to Communicate 
with Employees 


By Kino MacRury, McKinsey & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


do from workmen. You're too far apart from them—we know them and 
we talk to them.”’ 

The president of a local union was talking to the president of a small Atlantic 
Coast company. The question raised is one to which this executive and most 
others are now seeking a solution. 

Many leaders in the field of management attribute a large part of the 85,000,000 
man-days lost through strikes in the first six months of 1946 to lack of effective 
communication with workers. Recognition of the importance of better methods 
has been much more marked in recent months. 


Y: fellows don’t stand a chance of getting the loyalty or support that we 


NeEED ror New APPROACH 


Yet, some executives are interested in communication only as a means of reduc- 
ing the tendency toward unionism or affecting the union’s hold on employees. 
Those who have been successful in setting up effective plans for transmitting in- 
formation say that such an objective is totally wrong. Communication cannot be 
relied upon to affect the attitudes and ideas of workers very quickly. A ready flow 
of information to employees does decrease the need of employees to seek uninformed 
sources for obtaining answers to their questions. But reliance on the veracity of 
company information is not spontaneous. 
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A survey made of the opinions and administrative practices of the executives 
of twenty-one companies indicates that wider use has recently been made of familiar 
means for distributing data regarding company policies and procedures. Even more 
significant, however, are the new interpretations and approaches to the problem. 
Understanding based on a free interchange of information is essential to opera- 
tive efficiency, and serves management by increasing production. At the same time 
it raises the workers’ morale and gives greater job satisfaction. But to achieve such 
results it is necessary for management to devise the means of promoting better under- 
standing. This action often requires that sweeping changes be made in old estab- 
lished management practices. 

The older methods, many of which are still necessary, and used include; em- 
ployee handbooks to facilitate orientation, grievance committees to handle com- 
plaints, and ‘‘exit interviews’ to try to find out causes of dissatisfaction on the part 
of workers. All have definite value, but much more is required today. The 
problems and principles related to newer concepts are described in the following 
pages. 


Status OF FoREMEN AFFECTED 


A company’s plan of organization, in denoting lines of authority, indicates 
channels through which information should be conveyed to workers. Hence, 
effectiveness of communications depends upon the clarity of organization. In 
some companies information is passed around without regard to subdivisions in the 
organization; in others, communication between management and employees is 
achieved most readily and satisfactorily through foremen and supervisors. 

For this reason the need for more exact clarification of the foremen’s status is 
imperative. Executives generally consider foremen a part of management; in actual 
practice, however, this is not always accurate. Dictionaries define ‘‘foreman’’ as 
‘the chief workman in a gang or crew; the person in authority over a group of 
workmen; specifically, one in charge of a room, department, etc.’’ The degree of 
responsibility placed on foremen varies from company to company, and such a 
definition falls far short of indicating the type of duties and responsibilities vested 
in many foremen by modern industry. The concept of foremen as ‘‘chief workmen” 
in a group is being altered as more emphasis is placed on the human relations or 
management aspects of the foremen’s job. 


FoREMEN AS A PART OF MANAGEMENT 


Whether or not foremen actually are a part of management depends on top 
Management's concept of the duties and responsibilities of foremen. This is usually 
teflected in the part played by foremen in policy determination, in the company 
information which they receive, and in the criteria used in foreman selection. 
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Several tests may be applied to determine whether or not foremen are actually a 
part of management: 


1. Have foremen complete responsibility for work schedules, layout 
of work, control of overtime, vacations, etc., of the personnel in their 
charge? 

2. Is there a significant pay differential between foremen and the 
highest paid wage earner in their departments? (Some companies now 
compute foremen’s salaries by adding to the normal weekly take-home 
wage of the highest paid worker a sum equal in amount to the overtime 
which the foreman would take in if he were subject to overtime pay- 
ments. ) 


3. Is 50 per cent to 80 per cent of the foreman’s time spent on man- 
agement work? 


4. Do foremen enjoy special privileges, such as greater security, in 
excess of those given to wage earners? 


5. Do foremen have a voice in company policies and do they have an 
influence on collective bargaining and union contract negotiations? 

6. Do foremen have access to confidential records dealing with com- 
pany business and personnel? 

7. Do foremen have good and well-defined steps for advancement? 


8. Do foremen have ready access to their superiors at any or all times 
on subjects related to job matters? 


9. Do foremen have a clear definition of their duties and responsi- 
bilities? 

Another point sometimes included is that of authority for hiring and firing. 
This factor is debatable, however, and it is rapidly being excluded as a criterion for 
judgment as to whether or not foremen are a part of management. In the matter 
of employment, the present tendency is to permit a foreman greater authority 
within his department. This jurisdiction does not extend to hiring and firing from 
the company as a whole, however, and in practice merely amounts to transfers of 
personnel from one department to another. Even in such cases, an increasing num- 
ber of companies now require a review of each individual case by the Industrial 
Relations Department, which acts in the capacity of a third person or as a judicial 
staff branch of the company. 

(Summing up this section, it is obvious that what is needed as a base step is a thorough 


job description of what each foreman does, and what he is supposed to do: there is quite a 
difference. Editor.) 


Joss To BE REDEFINED 


The ramifications of the idea of the foreman being the primary source of in- 
formation for employees are far-reaching and have posed different problems of 
adaptation in different companies. International Harvester provides an example 


of a thorough attack on this problem, resulting in changes in this company from — 
one end of the employment picture to the other. 
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In establishing foremen as a part of management, it has been necessary for 
International Harvester to redefine jobs, change selection standards for new foremen, 
and generally to fit them into the organization plan. The concept that ‘‘a good 
foreman manages his men, not his machines’’ meets with the general standard of 
progressive companies where the foreman’s job is described as consisting of 85 per 


cent work in human relations, 10 per cent in administration and 5 per cent in tech- 
nical activities. 


Consistent with this idea, it was necessary to establish new criteria as foremen- 
selection standards in order to give proper emphasis to new factors. Evaluations 
were made of the general make-up of foremen who fulfilled the new requirements, 
and from the results of these experiments physiological and psychological tests 
were formulated. Tests directed at uncovering ‘‘the good production man and 
mechanic who has a long record of service’’ now are being replaced by tests of 
interest, mental ability, social and mechanical aptitude. 

Some companies have found men loath to accept their new place as a part of 
management. They are afraid of provoking the union steward or employee repre- 
sentatives. The reason often given is that foremen, feeling insecure in their posi- 
tions, try to burn no bridges between their status and that of the wage earner. They 
feel that they may be demoted for any of a number of reasons and their future position 
will be untenable if their management status is made too clear to the workers. 
International Harvester has established a policy against demotion of foremen, in 
order to eliminate this feeling. 


New Concepts IN FoREMEN TRAINING 


At this time the major problem in effecting changes in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of foremen lies in dealing with a group already enjoying foremen status. 
Enlargement of the foremen group during expanded wartime operations has made 
available many more foremen than foremen’s jobs. Whether these men have been 
demoted temporarily or are being retained pending the assignment of new responsi- 
bilities, most companies are prepared to absorb this group before any new promotions 
aremade. So, although from a long-term point of view new selection standards for 
foremen probably will have the greatest effect and are of great importance, the 
immediate problem in many companies is to retrain existing foremen. 

Fenn College in Cleveland, Ohio, has had considerable success in setting up basic 
standards for educating foremen. By formulating a program of general study 
relating to foremanship, business administration and company organization, Fenn 
College has made it possible for an educational institution to provide training courses 
for foremen. Matters relating to specific company practices or policies are left to 
the training departments of each company. However, outlines for such continua- 
tion courses are prepared in order to indicate the kind of material needed. 

In the case of human relations, for example, approximately 50 per cent of the 
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subject matter was covered by Fenn College. The other 50 per cent which had to 
do with matters specifically pertaining to the company involved was left as the 
training responsibility of the personnel department or plant supervisor. Most of 
these training courses, whether carried on by outside institutions or by the com- 
panies themselves, consist of classroom type training and discussion with groups 
of fifteen to twenty foremen. These are followed up by written summaries of the 
conferences which serve the foreman for reference and for review. 

The subject matter presented in these courses differs considerably from that in 
training courses given a few years ago. Conferences on human relations have re- 
placed many of those which dealt with technical or mechanical problems in the 
foreman’s deparment. As they become less technical, these changes make the jobs of fore- 
men more uniform throughout industry and so make it possible for a large proportion of 
training to be conducted by outside educational groups or institutions, under well 
qualified specialists in human relations problems. 


ForEMEN’s Joss Brecominc More ALIKE 


Human relations, the new major component of the job of foreman, is more 
uniform and general than the factors formerly considered of primary importance. 
While there are detailed and specific phases of human relations which apply only 
to particular job situations, most of the subject matter under this heading is appli- 
cable throughout all of industry. The jobs of foremen, therefore, are much more 
alike than they were in the past, with the result that there is a stronger bond of 
interest in this group. 

A number of companies have taken advantage of the opportunities brought 
about by this change to promote fellowship among the foremen group. Banquets 
are often arranged to provide foremen with an opportunity to get together informally 
and discuss their problems. Companies sometimes schedule foremen’s meetings 
once each month and invite various top executives to speak at these groups or to 
join in a get-together. These companies believe that better understanding between 
members of ‘‘the management team’’ will arise as the result of greater knowledge 
of each other’s personalities. 

Some communities have organized local foremen’s associations, whichconvene 
at scheduled intervals, usually at dinner meetings, highlighted by selected outside 
speakers. Typical of such activities is the Foreman’s Club of Toledo, which meets 
once a month for the purpose of discussing capital, management, labor and govern- 
ment. 

The increasing similarities in the functions, qualifications and responsibilities 
of foremen have made this type of organization possible and have heightened the 
interest of foremen in meeting together to discuss common problems. Also there 
are national organizations such as The National Foreman’s Institute which make 


available publications dealing with the development of new techniques relating 
to the job of foreman. 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL BasE 


The portion of a training course which deals with the general aspect of human 
relations includes a definition and an indication of the importance of a change in the 
job of foremen, growing out of the numerous contacts with employees. 

It often consists largely of case studies, some of which are prepared from records 
by the conference leader, others being brought up by foremen in discussion periods 
as matters which they have faced, or problems for which they are currently seeking 
solutions. 

(Such courses do more harm than good, unless they are founded on sound psychological 
principles, and conducted by men who do not have abnormalities in their own characters. 

Human motivations, emotions, fears, social attitudes, logical processes, types of ab- 
normality, fluctuations of character, mental hygiene, inter-personal relations, the elements 
of leadership, psycho-somatic reactions, etc. are some of the matters that should be discussed. 

Long technical words are unnecessary in dealing with them, but language used should 
be sufficiently technical so that a reasonable degree of exactness of meaning is arrived at. 


Much ordinary language ts too slovenly to have any real meaning, and hinders rather than 
helps understanding. Editor.) 


Union Contract NEGOTIATION 


Formal classroom or conference-type training is used to a lesser degree for 
education on this subject. The main purpose of training on union contract negotia- 
tion is to show foremen the evolution of a contract and to ensure their understanding 
of it. This is a great help in their own dealings with union members, and in their 
explanations and interpretations of it to employees. To an increasing degree, com- 


pany managements confer with foremen and supervisors on the in-force or working 
aspects of the union contract. 


Hupson Motors PLan 


Hudson Motor Car Company has devised a method by which large companies 
can circulate information regarding union contracts and negotiations with the desired 
effect. A rotating plan of attendance by supervisors is set up at the beginning of 
contract negotiation in order that all supervisors will have an opportunity to watch 
the negotiations in process. Occasional deviations are made from the schedule as 
matters relating to specific departments arise, so that supervisors will be present 
when subjects are discussed which pertain to their departments. 

Detailed minutes of the contract negotiation meetings are also prepared and 
circulated on the same day to foremen. On completion of negotiations and signing 
of the contract, a memorandum for foremen is prepared regarding it. This memo- 
tandum is in two sections. Section I, the contract, is placed on odd-numbered pages; 
Section II, the interpretation, is placed on even-numbered pages. This memoran- 
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dum, inserted in the loose-leaf ‘‘Supervisors’ Handbook,’’ provides foremen and 
supervisors with a ready reference to the contract, with a clause-by-clause in- 
terpretation on the opposite pages. Insertion of the minutes of contract nego- 
tiations provides foremen and supervisors with a lasting reference to the evo- 
lution of the contract. 

Two-way communication is established by means of conferences held subse- 
quent to the signing of the contract. Meetings for supervisors are held by the 
negotiators, and meetings for foremen are held by the supervisors. Supervisors 
are also provided with a means of stating their viewpoints and those of their foremen 
by being included in contract negotiations. 


Pitans EvALUATED 


(While these plans are nice and an advance over previous practices, two things should be 
noted: (a) often the foreman is like a man in the bleachers at a ball game—except that he may 
not yell his head off, or throw pop bottles—he has no apparent say in determining the working 
rules he will have to operate, (b) from our knowledge of foremen similarly placed, we have a 
strong suspicion that many of them know what is going on in contract negotiations, and often, as 
regards changes in working rules, help union officials to formulate them and make sugges- 
tions about them. So that when workers do not get their way finally in negotiations it often 
means that the foreman does not get a rule which he and the men have already agreed they can 
work under. 

The blue-eyed innocent look of many foremen when they sit in personnel department organ- 
ized conferences designed to tell them about the new contract is an act that is worth watching. 
Their simulated inability to understand or administer some of these rules subsequently is all 
part of the same act. 

One busy company president, who likes to know what is going on in labor relations in his 
company, but does not have too much time, occasionally sits in on negotiations for a while, and 
studies transcripts of proceedings. He adopts the point of view that there is some reason for 
what union officials ask for, apart from their supposed orneriness. 

Recently he concluded that, in one of his plants, the many union requests for changes in 
working conditions actually originated in his foremen. The foremen were making recommenda- 
tions to upper branches of supervision who were too stubborn or indifferent to give them proper 
consideration. So the foremen were tipping off the union to demand the adoption of the 
recommendations, with a force that the foremen did not have. 

He took the necessary steps to see that the block in communication, caused by higher 


supervision, was opened up, and his foremen were as free to make recommendations as the 
union. Editor.) 


How Susyect Matter SELecrep 


There are a variety of ways in which the subject matter for employee meetings 
or conferences is compiled. In one large progressive utility company information 
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on production, operation and policy matters emanates from a central executive com- 
mittee, which consists of the Executive Vice President and the two Vice Presidents 
in charge of Operations and Construction. The group meets once each week on 
Tuesday; the minutes, prepared by a representative of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment, serve as a nucleus for the distribution of management information to 
supervisory groups. Supervisory and foremen groups meet later each week to 
review the minutes and to discuss other matters pertaining to their job problems. 

The emergency group is an exception to weekly conferences; it holds a breakfast 
meeting at 7:00 in the morning one Monday each month. The conference starts 
after breakfast with a review of the executive committee bulletins which have been 
circulated during the previous month. There is a round-table discussion which 
lasts until every man has had an opportunity to add his comments. 

The conference is conducted by the General Supervisor. Those also present are 
supervisors and the foremen of the two day shifts. As the entire emergency crew 
works on a monthly rotating shift plan, each foreman is present at two out of every 
three meetings. 

From this group there have come many improvements in emergency service. 
Various types of applicances which have been added to the equipment of the 
emergency crew have been developed as a result of these discussions. Apparently 
this group has been convening over a period of some time, as there is absolute relaxa- 
tion as far as the foremen are concerned in regard to discussing their individual 


problems or problems of minute detail concerning their jobs. Approximately fifty 
men are present at each of these conferences, and no need is indicated for the writing 
out of questions which are to be discussed. 


CoNFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


Small group discussions or conferences require, in view of the number of con- 
ferences which must be held, that many people in a company be adept at conference 
discussion leadership—usually foremen or industrial relations department personnel. 
Occasionally, group discussions are led by members of the industrial relations depart- 
ment. However, the majority of company managements apparently feel that 
valuable training for foremen in conference leadership, human relations, and matters 
of company policy and procedure are lost when their part in the general training 
program is minimized. There is an increasing tendency for managements to train 
foremen in group discussion leadership and to use them where possible. 

Information passing from the top management level to employees must be writ- 
ten or disseminated in large group conferences or follow the lines of communication 
set up by the company’s organization plan. In this latter instance it is necessary to 
train successive levels of management in the matter under discussion. Often this 
method follows the departmental line so that information reaches foremen through 
the supervisory level. Scheduling is left to the discretion of foremen. The training 
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foremen receive in preparing and executing these conferences also serves valuably 


as a means of instilling in the minds of employees the place of foremen in manage- 
ment. 


TRAINING SUBJECTS 


In the past it has been the practice of a number of companies to have members 
of the training department select subject matter for all training courses. In some 
instances this practice is still in effect, but greater emphasis is now being given to 
suggestions and requests made by supervisors and foremen. Attitude surveys, by 
uncovering incorrect viewpoints, also indicate subjects upon which training is 
needed. 

When companies have thoroughly indoctrinated their employees and foremen 
with policies and procedures, it is necessary to restate them occasionally in company 
publications, directly or as need arises in cases of frequent infraction. Incoming 
employees have two ways of obtaining information relative to these matters. The 
employment interview and its follow-up in the employees’ handbook serve as a 
nucleus of information which is enlarged during employment by conversation with 
informed employees. 

Occasional changes in policy or procedure may necessitate retraining of em- 
ployees, and the business outlook of the company may change frequently enough 
to make continuous reinformation desirable. In such matters, management has 
come to rely on foremen, to a large extent, to inform workers. This, in turn, re- 
quires changes in training given to foremen in conference leadership and on the 
relevant subject matter. It is assumed that foremen will use the method which 
seems most appropriate to them in disseminating the information received. 


Two-Way Fiow or INFORMATION 


In order to measure up to the requirements of communication it is necessary 
for industrial information channels to be flexible and unclogged. Interviews or 
small group conferences provide a two-way flow of information. In order to further 
this doctrine of two-way communication, the word ‘‘meetings’’ has been replaced 
to a large extent by the word, “‘conferences,’’ which is defined as ‘‘the act of con- 
sulting together formally; serious conversation or discussion; interchange of inter- 
views.” 

Small group conferences however are costly and should be limited to subjects 
which require a free interchange of ideas or questions. Other appropriate means 
should be used for mere dissemination of information. Classification of information 
according to the amount of relative discussion is helpful in determining the best 
method of communication. These classifications might appear as: 


1 Debatable subjects, technical subjects, and others which should 
arouse numerous questions. These obviously are best suited for 
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interviews and small group conferences which most readily pane 
the interchange of ideas. 


2. Policy matters which may require some explanation. Often these 
can be handled effectively in writing when additional information 
and discussion are made readily available. Sometimes such phrases 


as ‘‘for further details or for explanation see your foreman’’ appear 
at the end of written discussions. 


. Personals, company recreation news, divisional reports. This em- 


braces material which normally appears in company magazines or 
newspapers. 


In addition to providing for two-way communication when company informa- 
tion is being disseminated, many companies endeavor to facilitate day-to-day ques- 
tions which arise in the minds of employees. Employees are encouraged to direct 
their questions to foremen. If foremen are properly trained and broadly informed, 
they can respond to most queries. Suggestion systems usually are installed to give 


monetary stimulation to the thinking of employees on matters relating to their jobs 
or company. 


*‘Open-Door’’ Poticy No Goop 


The ‘‘open-door’’ policy which infers the availability of executives for questions 
and complaints has been tried with varying degrees of success. One large corpora- 
tion has applied the open-door policy for a number of years and finds that psycho- 
logical barriers limit its effectiveness. _Employees who have requests, questions or 
complaints and start up the line are stopped by the unfamiliarity of surroundings 
and a sense of inadequacy or futility. Others are reluctant to go ‘‘over the head 
of the boss’’; and sometimes it is difficult to convince foremen that this method does 
not lessen their authority or security. 

The open-door policy is more effective in the case of self-assured, aggressive 
employees, but these are in the minority. To provide for the less articulate and 
aggressive employees, it is necessary to assure them that they will not be rebuffed 
or subject to derision by making themselves conspicuous. , 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, as one example, has all comments at 
conferences written out by the group secretary, if agreeable to the questioner, and 
sent unsigned to the training division. Some divisions of another company have 
installed a ‘‘request system,’’ which is comparable in its operations to suggestion 
systems. Each month the unsigned requests are reviewed by a staff committee and 
are granted when practical. An interesting point about this method is that the 
requests are sincere and honest and those which go unanswered usually show up 
sixty to ninety days later as grievances. 
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PLACE OF THE UNION 


Where there is a union, it, through shop stewards and other officials becomes 
the main channel through which most employees communicate complaints, griev- 
ances and requests to the management. The obvious effect of this procedure is the 
strengthening of union ties, for eventually employees come to think that all bene- 
fits come about as the result of the union’s effort or pressure, directly used or threat- 
ened. 

(The last paragraph relates mainly to complaints, grievances and refused requests. It 
is the obvious policy of a union to try to strengthen the ties which bind its members to it, just 
as it is the obvious policy of a company to try to strengthen the ties which bind workers to tt. 
These two pulls however are not mutually exclusive, though many companies unnecessarily 
annoy their unions by seemingly trying to reduce the loyalty of union members. 

Therefore, every communication to employees, either directly or through the supervisory 
force, should be most carefully scrutinized to see that all elements or methods of statement 
offensive to the union are eliminated. By this we do not refer to minimum essentials to avoid 
trouble under the Wagner Act, but a sincere endeavour to work harmoniously with the union. 


Editor.) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR COMMUNICATION 


Despite the new emphasis on the place of foremen, company communication as 
a program is still primarily the responsibility of the personnel relations department. 
For this purpose new talents are being brought into use. In General Motors Corp- 
oration, for example, the executive charged with communication has a background 
in merchandising. At Thompson Products, Inc. a former newspaper man handles 
communication. Armstrong Cork Company does not deal with the subject of 
employee information separate from its regular personnel administration activity, 
but it does make use of the Advertising Department in a consulting capacity on all 
communication. In one way or another, the need for specialists in communication 
is being recognized. 

(We think this trend, if it is one, is absolutely hateful. Industrial relations has been 
made infinitely more difficult, since the Wagner Act, because of the misguided interference of 
high priced incompetent lawyers, lacking by training and inclination, in the most elementary 
understanding of the basic elements of human agreement. 

Now, according to the author, we are to witness industrial relations handled by mer- 
chandizers, whose specialty often is getting people to buy shoddy goods in bargain basements, 
by news-hawks trained in digging up and publicizing dirt about people, and by advertizing 
pansies who are specialists in the construction of soap-box operas and jingles. 

We think companies are unwise in using such men for this purpose. Their whole outlook 
is in the direction of using tricky words and phrases, even when they do not deliberately mts- 
represent and distort. Once any company inspired information comes under worker suspicion 
the damage to good feeling takes years to repair. 
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As the author says, ‘‘reliance on the veracity of company information is not spontancous,”’ 
and ‘‘some companies... have... found the going a little tough.’ Editor.) 

A program devoted to informing employees has the characteristics of a con- 
tinuous training course in company matters. Some companies which have recently 
started communication plans have found the going a little tough, for receptiveness 
depends upon interest which, in turn, depends upon the creation of a proper climate 
for learning. There always are a number of isolated subjects, such as those per- 
taining to individual security, about which employees seek information. However, 
subject matter dealing with more complex policies and procedures, by which and 
through which this security is created, is of interest only when employees have been 
educated over a relatively long period of time to the importance of this information. 


More Locicat CoMpANy STRUCTURE EssENTIAL 


Although few new techniques have been developed, the present use of these 
new techniques and the new use of old means of communication both show a new 
basic idea with regard to the importance of communication, namely the importance 
of the education of employees to a constant awareness of company policies and 
practices. This has a dual effect, for while employee interest in the policies and 
practices of a company helps to create constructive effort with regard to the solution 
of its problems, it also brings about the need for clarification on all matters pertaining 
to the company and the logical and modern approach to industrial relations prob- 
lems. Consequently, many companies have made major or minor changes in their 
company’s organization structure or plan in order to make the delegation of re- 
sponsibility more apparent and more logical. 

As mentioned earlier, the new concepts of the job of the foreman and changes 
which have been made in organization both have led toward the greater uniformity 
of each throughout industry. The new problem of communication, therefore, is 
more uniform among industries than it has been in the past. A division of interest 
or a difference in requirements is based more on the size of a company and the geo- 
graphical location of its plants rather than upon its particular product. 


THe GRAPE-VINE 


One of the greatest sources of misinformation can be the informal word-of- 
mouth ‘‘grapevine,’’ which thrives everywhere. Faultiness of original information 
coupled with a natural distortion as word is passed from person to person may result 
in far-from-fact data which may be extremely harmful. 

As the grapevine cannot be eliminated completely, its harmfulness may be 
diminished considerably by the installation of effective means for distributing com- 
pany information quickly and accurately. Company managements usually indicate 
that in their experience timing has proved to be an essential factor in combating the 


effects of misinformation. This is, in effect, feeding the right stuff into the grape- 
vine. 
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Topics which normally circulate in the grapevine concern matters which are 
dramatic or are the source of question and complaint. One of the most frequently 
occurring subjects is that of the salaries of the top management group. To some 
extent, publishing of annual financial reports reduces informal discussion of t~is 
subject to a minimum. 

(We always thought that companies liked their employees to discuss fully all matt. 
contained in annual financial reports placed in their hands, and that the extent to which they 
did so was a measure of their interest in the company, and of their morale. Bosses spend an 
awful lot of time talking about how much pay their workers get, so it seems only fair that work- 
ers should be given an equal opportunity to talk about how much pay their bosses get. You 
cannot stop them, anyway. Editor.) 

Some company presidents have gone to considerable trouble to interpret job 
specifications of top executives in terms of money and in terms of relative wages 
received. Others interpret mass salaries of the management group in terms of hourly 
cost to employees. 

This latter practice is supposed to have had the effect of minimizing the im- 
portance of big executive salaries. The small difference these salaries make in 
hourly quotation for employees is supposed to disabuse their minds of the dimen- 
sions ordinarily conceived for top management salaries. 

Other subjects upon which grapevines feed are rumors of layoffs, material short- 
ages and other matters which affect security. The most effective way so far dis- 
covered for eliminating misinformation is the quick release of sincere statements. 


LarceE Group MEETINGS 


Convening all employees or management for meetings or for speeches means 
the loss of many man-hours, affecting production. On the other hand, when meet- 
ings are scheduled for off hours, attendance seldom is compulsory, with the result 
that there may be many absences. 

The American Tube Bending Company, with less than 300 anahican, has all 
such meetings during working hours. They are called for specific purposes, are not 
routine, and care is exercised to ensure that the meetings are not held too frequently. 
They occur approximately four times each year. 

Thompson Products, Inc. employing approximately 10,000, also holds mass 
meetings at specified intervals for specific purposes or in emergencies. Meetings 
are held in working hours and employees are compensated fully for the time spent 
therein. An annual gathering for oral report of the financial condition of the com- 
pany is also held. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company schedules quarterly dinner 
meetings for the entire management group, one meeting being devoted to the 
financial report. The meetings are held in off hours and attendance is voluntary. 


The near 100 per cent attendance of employees of both the above companies at these 
off hour meetings is attributed to: 
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r. Education of employees to an intelligent awareness of the significance of the 
information they are to receive 
“7, 2. The social aspects of these gatherings 
id 3. Intelligent showmanship employed by the top executives in preparing and 
executing the programs 
ve 4. _Interest not worn thin by meeting too frequently 


Pusrtic AppreEss SysTEMS TOO IMPERSONAL 


Public address systems are now used primarily for newscasts or direction in 
emergencies. The impression of inaccessibility given by unseen speakers has caused 
many companies to abandon or to limit drastically the use of public address systems. 
For this same reason, the use of public address systems for paging individuals also 
has decreased. 

Although there have been few additions in recent years to the way in which 
management informs employees, in writing, of company policies, procedures, changes 
or company news, there have been many new techniques developed by which these 
means are used. 

Changes have been made in the type of information assigned to each medium. 
Company magazines and newspapers, for example, still contain personal items about 
employees but the relative amount of space devoted to them has diminished. The 
tone and.the format also have changed. 


EMPLOYEE INTEREST IN ComMPANY MAGAZINE 


House organs or employee magazines generally are not used to communicate 
subjects on which management ‘‘has a bone to pick.’’ Mention of such matters 
as union efforts to organize a plant are limited to its value as news. Semitechnical 
material such as financial statements usually does not appear in company magazines © 
except as a supplement to separate reports. One company in which a test was 
conducted found interest in subjects covered by the magazine in approximately the 
following order: 

1. Roving reporter, personals 
Company news, new plants, etc. 
Feature stories, news of technological advance 
Products 
Employee activities 
Company progress, policy, service awards, etc. 
Foreign plants and operations 
Personality stories 
Semiannual reports 
General company organization stories 
. Editor and commentary 
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Motion Pictures 


The use of motion pictures as aids to orientation became more widespread during 
the war. The simplicity, directness and uniformity of the screen, coupled with its 
familiar appeal, proved tremendously helpful in the induction of large numbers of 
employees. Motion pictures have been helpful in ensuring greater coverage of 
company policies without loss of interest; they stimulate questions on the part of 
applicants which must be answered by employment interviewers. 


REPEATING COMMUNICATION 


There is a natural tendency to pay closest attention to—and to learn the most 
about—things which are of immediate personal importance. A test of knowledge 
of company policies, practices and procedures conducted among newly inducted 
employees probably would indicate that closest attention is paid to matters relating 
to wages, method of payment, job security and promotion. 

Subsequent to this intake of information, employees probably would be found 
learning about company policies one at a time. And there probably would not be 
any great degree of coincidence in the subjects being learned unless one of them 
happened to become an issue of general interest as the result of something which 
happened in the company or in the plant. 

Basing their general education plan on this hypothesis, some companies re- 
peatedly present company policies and procedures in different ways through the 
different means of communication, using every possible case examples to bring these 
policies into the company news. Suggestion systems, long-service awards, em- 
ployee recreation groups, clubs, athletic associations and similar ‘“‘employee bene- 
fits’’ lend themselves quite naturally to the repeating process. Some things which 
do not have the same news value, such as mutual benefit associations and insurance 
plans, are repeated by keynoting the extensiveness of their activity at regular 
intervals. , 

International Harvester, consequently, issues quarterly statements rather than 
annual statements. Other companies variously make their reports annually, bi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly. Employing another aspect of the repeat process, 
one company used exactly the same form for a period of years so as to present a similar 


background against which they felt employees would become familiar with the 
sequences and method of presentation of figures. 


Merit Reviews 


Union leaders direct considerable adverse comment at present to practices in 
merit rating. Most of this comment revolves about the use of such elusive attributes 
as personality, ability to get along with other people, etc. Nevertheless, there is 
considerably more interest in this subject than there has been in past years. 
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In companies which conduct merit ratings for all employees, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to review these data with employees at regularly stipulated intervals. 
In some cases the review is conducted by foremen or the immediate supervisor of 
the employee. In others the review is conducted by a member of the Personnel or 
Industrial Relations Department. Companies using this system find it valuable in 
informing employees of their standing in the company, ensuring them of fair treat- 
ment in promotion and establishing regular periodic communication with em- 
ployees on matters specifically related to their individual jobs. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


The volume of grievances handled through the union gives some indication of 
the status of the company with regard to execution of modern, progressive industrial 
relations policies. 

Typical of the procedure in a well-known independent union shop is that main- 
tained by Thompson Products, Inc. A grievance which has not been satisfactorily 
settled by the foreman is taken through to the plant personnel department and thence 
to the general Personnel Department. At this latter stage an employee representa- 
tive must be present. Step by step a grievance is taken up the line until finally 
it is taken to the President. Following the organization chart in its course, the 
grievance procedure is readily understood by the vast majority of employees. 


ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


Periodic surveys of employee attitude are increasing in use as a means of estab- 
lishing employees-to-management communication. The importance of employee 
reaction regarding company policies and procedures was recognized more and more 
as increasing emphasis was placed on the effect of morale upon production during the 
war. Whether the new emphasis has come about as a result of an effort to raise 
morale, or because management feels that it can be more objective when it has a 
compilation of the subjective viewpoint of wage earners on which to measure its 
policies, or because attitude surveys are recognized as an effective means of establish- 
ing the second half of two-way communication, the result is the same. 

The widespread use of this technique has been coincidental in growth to that 
of management-to-employee communication and the result of the combination has 
been to stimulate employee thinking with regard to company matters and manage- 
ment problems, and to stimulate management recognition of the real problems and 
the real reactions of employees. 

In the course of transition from the early industrial management idea that the 
entire interest of an employee was centered in his pay check to the present endeavor 
to ‘‘make the shop well-known as a good place to work,’’ there have been developed 
many new techniques which are applied in the field of human relations. Much of 
this has been the result of technological advancement and the need for ‘‘higher type 
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labor.’’ Much of it also has been due to the development of techniques, (such as 
collective bargaining. Ed.) which supply management with an indication of what 
and how employees actually think. 

The difference between knowing how the wage earner thinks and reacts and 
thinking how he thinks and reacts is revealed in the employee handbooks of a number 
of companies. No company with a genuine interest in the thoughts and ideas of its 
employees and a satisfactory measurement of their reactions publishes a handbook 
which carries a tone of ‘‘talking down.’’ Carefully planned employee attitude 
surveys are one effective means of replacing hazardous ‘‘assumed objectiveness’’ with 
real knowledge and understanding. 

Usually top managements find that their own judgment of the weakness of their 
communication plan is not entirely accurate. Thompson Products, Inc. as one 
example, found great discrepancies in employee knowledge relative to the company 
bonus plan—a plan which had been widely publicized among employees, and 
described in numerous written communications. The solution to this particular 
problem was the publishing of a new pamphlet which completely outlined the bonus 
plan arrangement and specifically highlighted the answers to questions which 
showed up in the attitude survey. Much harm to morale can come from misman- 
agement of the results of an attitude survey. If the compilation is kept secret and 
there is no apparent use of results, other attitude surveys are doomed before they are 
conducted. 


A FresH OutTLoox 


The greater need for understanding of company policies, procedures and prob- 
lems is apparent to most top managements. And the realism with which they are 
approaching these problems already has gone beyond their original purpose of en- 
livening the means used to pass the word. In educating employees, executives have 
also learned a great deal about the employees’ outlook and the actual ‘effect of 
company policies. 

Training methods have been analyzed, organization plans have been reviewed 
and improved, the place and the job of foremen and supervisors have been redefined. 
Some executives feel this to be one of the most progressive steps that has been made 
in management practices during the past decade. 

(Few executives have been willing to openly express their thanks to the union officials who 
have forced them to make these progressive improvements. Editor.) 








If the Annual Guarantee Principle Is to Be Ex- 
tended It Must Be Understood That There Is No 
Single Formula That Can Be Indiscriminately 
Applied to All Industries. 


Annual Guarantees 


By Harry Poitianp, San Francisco, Cal. 


from the need to evolve a program to insure full and continuous employment 

for American wage earners—an economic objective which is primary to the 

future welfare of our nation. One measure to maximize employment security which 
is receiving some notice is the guaranteed annual wage. 

By and large, a considerable growth of interest in annual payment has been noted 

in recent years and today there are probably more plans in effect than ever before. 


T THE present time the scramble for wage increases is drawing attention away 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT 


The federal government has attempted to encourage guarantee plans. The 
Social Security Act permits any State to grant lower social security rates to em- 
ployers who guarantee thirty hours of wages for forty weeks within twelve months. 
Employers who have signed a collective bargaining agreement guaranteeing annual 
employment may be exempt under the Fair Labor Standards Act from the payment of 
Overtime up to twelve hours per day, fifty-six hours per week, and two thousand 
eighty hours a year. 

President Roosevelt ordered a national study of the guaranteed annual wage 
shortly before his death and the report is now in the process of preparation. Murray 
W. Latimer, Research Director of the study, has outlined the procedure to be used 
as follows: 


1. Examination of specific experience with guaranteed wage plans. 

2. Analysis of methods and possibilities of regularizing production 
and stabilizing employment. 

3. Inquiry on cost of various, types of wage guarantee. 

4. Analysis of economic effect of guaranteed wages. 

5. Examination of relation of guaranteed wage plans to other eco- 
nomic measures also intended to stablize or increase the national income. 


2.03, 
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Professor Alvin Hansen, of Harvard, and Paul A. Samuelson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will analyze the broader implications to the 
American economy of annual wage plans. 


INTEREST OF INDUSTRY AND UNIONS 


The National Association of Manufacturers and industry generally have shown 
keen interest in the whole problem of regularizing employment. Management is 
conducting numerous studies and in some cases voluntarily instituting guarantee 
plans. These developments within industry itself indicate that annual guarantee 
plans have more than academic significance at the present time. 

Labor unions, of course, have long been interested in this subject. They have 
succeeded to some extent in incorporating wage guarantee provisions in their col- 
lective bargaining agreements. President William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor describes this development in the ‘‘American Federationist’’ (April, 1945) 
as follows: 


‘The experience of the past twelve years. . . has demonstrated the 
workability of the guaranteed annual wage. As the result of collective 
bargaining negotiations, the annual wage guarantee has become a real- 
ity in many widely diversified sections of industry. In many instances 
its worth has been tested over a period of years. Union agreements 
providing for a guaranteed annual wage have been put into effect in a 
number of manufacturing plants, in many printing establishments, in 
meat packing and food distribution, and in service trades, such as laun- 
dries. In addition, there are a number of agreements which provide for 
partial stabilization of income on a semi-annual or a quarterly basis.”’ 


A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics survey states that out of a group of eight 
million workers covered by collective bargaining agreements studied, approximately 
42,500 are covered by guaranteed wage or employment plans. 


Types OF PLANs IN OPERATION 


The three biggest and best known are the Procter & Gamble, the Nunn-Bush, 
and the Hormel Plans. The salient features of each of these plans are discussed 
below: 

Proctor & Gamble: The plan which covers employees in the soap manufacturing 
plants of the company provides that persons who have been employed continuously 
for two years are guaranteed forty-eight weeks of employment per year. 

Nunn-Bush Company: This firm manufactures footwear. The gross income from 
sales by the company is put into a wage fund for employees. Virtually all em- 
ployees with at least two years of service aré guaranteed fifty-two pay checks pet 
year. The weekly pay check is the employee’s ‘‘differential rate’’ (present average 
hourly rate) times the probable average number of hours per week for the year. 
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The weekly pay check is in the nature of a drawing account. The drawing may be 
revised upward or downward, depending upon the size of the wage fund. 

George A. Hormel & Co.: The plan of this company, which is engaged in the 
manufacturing of food products, provides for the payment of fifty-two pay checks 
per year to its workers, in accordance with a work schedule established by depart- 
ments. As an incentive, employees in each department in which the production 
quotas are exceeded receive additional compensation. 


PLans INCLUDED IN AGREEMENTS 


Other Plans: There are, of course, numerous guarantee plans in existence among 
diversified industries. Guarantee provisions in these cases are usually contained in 
the collective bargaining agreements. 

The War Labor Board reported in 1944 that of 55 guarantee plans studied, more 
than two-thirds were incorporated in union agreements. 

Examples of guarantee plans contained in union agreements are the following: 

An agreement between the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association 
(AFL) and twenty-five retail establishments in New York guarantees year-round 
work to all employees without restrictions of any kind. 

An agreement covering maintenance painters in hotel and office buildings in 
Cleveland provides a guarantee of not less than forty-two weeks’ work at forty hours 
per week, including ten days’ annual sick leave and fourteen days’ vacation with 


full pay. This agreement was negotiated by the International Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers (AFL). 


Typrs oF Provisions 


The following is a standard provision as reported by the Bureau of National 
Affairs: 


‘The Company guarantees all regular employees forty hours work 
each week, except.that Millers, Machine Tenders, and one Millwright 
are guaranteed forty-eight hours work each week during the life of this 
agreement unless a prolonged shut-down is caused by an act of God, 
lightning, fire, or explosion.’’ (Atkinson Milling Co. and American 
Federation of Grain Processors—AFL) 


The clause quoted below sets forth the yearly earnings as guaranteed in a current 
collective bargaining agreement: 


‘The Company agrees to continue to employ the members of the 
Association now presently in the employ of the Company during the 
period covered by this agreement, and guarantees to pay for said period 
to each journeyman printer an annual wage of not less than Thirty-nine 
Hundred Dollars ($3900.00), payable weekly at the rate of Seventy- 
five Dollars ($75.00) per week. 
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‘*The basic work week through the term covered by this contract shall 
be forty (40) hours per week, to be completed within five (5) working 
days or less; but in no event shall the term ‘working days’, as herein 
used, be construed so as to include either Saturday or Sunday.’’ (Hor- 
nell Industries, Inc. and Machine Printers Beneficial Association.) 


Weekly and monthly wage guarantees are, of course, much more prevalent in 
collective bargaining contracts than annual guarantees. However, the United 
Steel Workers and the United Packinghouse Workers have recently made a concerted 
drive which will extend to other unions as well, to obtain annual guarantees in their 
collective bargaining contracts. 


An AppRAISAL OF ANNUAL GUARANTEES 


No one can deny the desirability of a guaranteed minimum annual income for all 
wage carnefs. 


The advantages are numerous. 

(1) By helping to remove fear of unemployment, guarantee plans greatly en- 
hance the economic and psychological security of workers. 

(2) The assurance of guarantees also serves to improve the productiveness of 
labor. Management’s efforts to extend continuity of employment tend to promote a 
feeling of confidence and security among employees and stimulate plant efficiency. 

(3) Such plans encourage constructive labor-management relations by creating 
stable union memberships and reducing tensions, grievances and discriminatory 
pratices. 

(4) Annual guarantees contribute to the general prosperity of the community. 
They stimulate home ownership, increase purchases of durable goods, etc. 

(5) One of the main results of employment guarantees is that they induce em- 
ployers to overcome the wastefulness of irregular operations and stimulate stable 
production and distribution of goods and services. Employers have much to gain 
by the discipline imposed upon them under guarantee plans. Low training costs, 
reduced turnover, greater use of plant and equipment, lower production costs, re- 
duced unemployment compensation taxes, and improved morale among employees 
are some of the financial advantages to employers resulting from employment regu- 
larization. 

(6) Because of the sporadic incidence of guarantee plans, it is impossible to 
determine as yet their over-all effect on our economy. It is safe to say that they can 
even out seasonal and other short-run irregularities in employment. Moreover, the 
extensive use of these plans might have significant effects on the total economy. 

The assurance of a minimum annual income for a large segment of our working 
population would unquestionably have a substantial and desirable effect on the 
national stability. 
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Must Vary FROM INDustrRY TO INDUSTRY 


However, if the annual guarantee principle is to be extended to cover an ever- 
widening group of wage earners, it must be understood that there is no single for- 
mula that can be indiscriminately applied to all industries. The form of guarantee 
to be established will vary from industry to industry, depending upon the economics 
of the industry and the financial resources available for maintaining a guarantee. 

Industries whose production or services have already been stabilized through 
constant consumer demand offer the widest scope for the immediate application of 
guarantee plans. At the opposite extreme there are highly seasonal industries like 
canning where other techniques will have to be devised in order to issue workers 
adequate annual incomes. 

Somewhere between these extremes the bulk of American industries there is 
great seasonal fluctuation in employment, the extent of which is not generally 
known. 

It is these industries with ‘“‘slack’’ seasons where real opportunity exists for 
regularizing employment. Guaranteed employment and wage plans offer an effective 
and tangible means for accomplishing this end. 

As the effects of the war boom wear off, the necessity for providing steady em- 
ployment opportunities for American wage earners will become the central economic 
problem of our time. Unless this problem is more effectively dealt with than it is 
at the present time, we will pay dearly in the form of insecurity, sickness and poverty 
among our people. The guaranteed annual wage and employment system is an 
effective and intelligent measure in the fight against the evils of unemployment. 








There is always Difficulty in Arranging Face to 
Face Meetings of Higher Executives with the 
Rank and File Without Interfering With Normal 
Lines of Communication. Properly Organized 
Training is One Way of Doing it. 


Top Management 
does Training 


By Wiii1amM G. Torpzy, U. S. Maritime Service 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


cies and industrial organizations for the purpose of familiarizing the rank and 

file of employees with broad objectives and general problems of the activity. In 
nearly every instance, however, such training is given by members of the training 
staff of the organization. In industry and particularly in governmental agencies, 
there have been comparatively few occasions on which top management itself tells 
its own story verbally and systematically to its own employees. In one federal 
agency, recently, an experiment involving a direct approach to the training problem 
through the personal participation of top management was conducted. The purpose 
of this article is to summarize problems and techniques associated with thé experi- 
ment, and to touch upon observable results. 

The United States Maritime Service aims to advance the personnel of the Mer- 
chant Marine to a higher point of practical efficiency. It has the responsibility for 
training men to become licensed and unlicensed seamen. Upon completion of spe- 
cific training courses, these men become part of the crew aboard United States vessels 
engaged in the transportation of persons and goods to all parts of the world. 


[cxsntin training programs have been evolved by both governmental agen- 


OrIGINAL IpEaAs LimITED 


Because of the technical nature of the work of the Maritime Service, most civil 
service employees of the central office begin their employment in the agency with a 
limited concept of what the service does. In-service training programs must be 
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relied upon as the chief method of instructing employees in the fundamentals of 
agency operations. The experiment to utilize the services of top executive as train- 
ing technicians was devised by the Personnel Officer, Headquarters as another form 
of in-service training to improve the general efficiency of personnel. 

In establishing the program in which the ten leading administrators of the cen- 
tral office of the agency were to be participants, three problems were immediately 
recognized, namely: Convincing all top officials of the agency of the efficacy of their 
individual wholehearted participation in the program; providing for continuity of 
thought throughout the series of individual presentations, and determining the most 
desirable time of the day to hold such sessions. 

With respect to obtaining the active support of all key administrative officials 
of the agency, approval of the program by the Operations Officer of the agency was 
first sought and secured. The plan was next discussed individually with each 
official. Such individual conversations between the various key administrators and 
the Personnel Officer developed common viewpoints toward the program and clari- 
fied aspects of the approach. It was emphasized to each official that the success of 
the plan depended upon his active personal support. Finally, at a regular staff meet- 
ing of the agency, the program was collectively discussed and unanimously adopted. 
As his own contribution to- insuring success, each administrative official indicated 


his willingness to participate through presentation of material related to his particu- 
lar sphere of agency activity. 


INTEGRATION OF CONTENT 


Integration of the content of the individual sessions was accomplished initially 
through the establishment of a general pattern of subject matter. It was suggested 
to each administrator that emphasis be placed upon the nature of his own assign- 
ment, upon broad problems of operations within his own staff office, and upon the 
interrelationships he encountered with other staff offices of the agency. The Per- 
sonnel Officer prescribed.one or more areas of data within each staff office to tie in 
with the general program. Once the topic was finally selected, assistance in method- 
ologies of presentation was extended to individual administrative officials through 
preparing specific instructional material, such as films, blackboards, charts, graphs, 
mimeographed material and pamphlets, prior to the actual session. 

The desirability of projecting such an in-service training course during the nor- 
mal work day was unquestioned. However, the work load of the agency precluded 
the establishment of the program during regular working hours. Furthermore, a 
better estimate of employee interest was obtainable if employees voluntarily attended 
on their own time. In addition, by scheduling the sessions after working hours, 
the individual employee had an excellent opportunity to meet the individual ad- 
ministrator personally at the conclusion of the meeting. 
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SEssIONS ON EMPLOYEE TIME 


The program consisted of ten sessions, each held one night per week, directly 
following the close of the normal work day. Each session ranged from one to one 
and one-half hours. Employee attendance was strictly voluntary but, for the initial 
program, limited to employees of the Personnel Office, which has ninety-three per 
cent of the civil service employees of the central office. Attendance at each session 
averaged forty-six per cent of the eligible personnel of the agency. The employees 
attending the sessions were not the same each week; approximately sixty-two per 
cent of the attendance was sustained. Such percentages assume greater significance 
when consideration is given to special factors, such as employee dependence upon 
local transportation schedules keyed to normal working hours, the fact that a very 
large proportion of the eligible employees are married and hence are normally 
expected home shortly after the close of the business day, and the comparative 
scarcity of eating facilities in the immediate vicinity of the building. 

The type of presentation at each session varied. Six of the ten sessions featured 
informal talks lasting approximately twenty minutes, followed or preceded by a 
related movie usually of twenty-five minutes in length. At one session a full hour 
demonstration was conducted. Another session involved a semi-technical lecture 
together with the use of charts and graphs, without a movie. Two sessions were 
devoted to the roundtable method of presentation. Regardless of the type of presen- 
tation, employees were given an opportunity to ask questions and make suggestions 
during a period of approximately twenty minutes at the end of each session. 


BENEFITS 


It is believed that the apparent results of the program fully justify the efforts 
involved in its establishment and operation. Intangible as results of such a program 
inevitably are, at least four significant observations may be attributable, in no small 
way, to the experiment. First, employees who attended sessions received an excel- 
lent first-hand picture of agency processes. Secondly, from questions raised and 
comment made since the terminations of the sessions, there appears to be greater 
employee interest in the organization. Thirdly, from supervisory reports, employees 
seem to indicate greater individual interest in their own assignments. Finally, a 
better understanding and a feeling of mutual cooperation has developed jointly be- 
tween top management and the individual employee. 

Neither the problems faced in offering this particular type of in-service training 
by top management nor the results observed are particularly unique. The signifi- 
cance of the experiment lies in the keen realization that, through manipulation of 
available personnel resources, an organization may, by a series of comparatively 


simple processes, utilize one more method of stimulating and attaining greater or- 
ganization effort. 
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The Physiological Studies of Dr. Haggard of Yale 
led Directly to the Provision of Refreshments for 
Workers During Rest Periods and Helped Mate- 
rially in Increasing War Production. Hersey’s 
Work if Followed up Might Be the Basis of Fur- 
ther Knowledge of Influences on Worker Pro- 
ductivity. 


Hersey Variability 


By James D. Weintanp, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 


EGINNING on the fourteenth of January, the author measured his strength every 
B day for fivemonths. The measuring instrument was a Smedley Dynamometer. 
The method was to squeeze as hard as possible with the left hand, then the 
right hand, then the left hand, and then the right hand. These four measures, 
taken to increase reliability, were averaged, and this average considered the days 
strength. : 
The measures were taken at the same time each day, immediately on arising 

in the morning and before breakfast. 
The author’s major purpose in measuring his strength in this way over a rela- 
tively prolonged period was to check in some slight degree on the so called ‘Hersey 


Variability.” 


PuysIoLOGICAL FLUCTUATIONS? 


In 1932, Rexford B. Hersey published in book form the results of a Study of 
Workman’s Emotions. In this study he reported recurrent emotional fluctuations 
in male workers, that went from high to high, or low to low, in from 3 to 9 weeks. 
Along with the emotional fluctuations went an ease or difficulty of work; the high 
periods being characterized by greater omy, and the low periods by more fatigue 
and less accomplishment. 

These fluctuations were considered rhythmical and influenced by the environ- 
ment to a secondary degree only. The ups and downs could be hurried, or delayed, 
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by environmental causes, or their extremes increased, or modified, but the fluctuations 
themselves appeared to be internally determined. 

A variety of conclusions have been drawn from this study. It has been advised 
that everyone take the principle into account in planning his own work; arranging 
his hardest tasks for his high periods, and easier work for his low. It is said to be 
undesirable to make important decisions during low periods. The principle has 
been called on in mental hygiene discussions, with the prediction that no matter 
how miserable a person may feel, he has the assurance that he will feel better before 
long. In industry we find it suggested that men with like cyclical periods be placed 
in the same working groups to gain greater coordination in production. Vacations 
it is said could be arranged in such a way that a worker would receive his time away 
from work during a low period. 


Conc.iusions NEED VERIFICATION 


The author of the present study felt that these conclusions should be verified 
before recommendations became too widely scattered through the literature. 

Inspection of the curve of results (around the line of least squares) shows a 
long range variability that, in general, resembles the ‘‘Hersey Variability.’’ By 
general inspection we find major low areas and high areas, as follows: 


Periods of Low Strength 


Around First Day 

From 48th to 64th Day 

Around 112th Day 
(This gives three periods of low strength approximately seven weeks apart.) 


Interval 48 Days. 
Interval 48 Days. 


Periods of High Strength 


From 25th to 34th Day 
From 80th to 97th Day 
Around 140th Day 
(This gives three periods of high strength approximately six weeks apart.) 
The above intervals are taken from the graph by inspection. Some slight dif- 


ference in intervals might be suggested by others but roughly, the major swings in 
strength are quite obvious. 


Interval 46 Days. 
Interval 43 Days. 


THEORY SUPPORTED 


In undertaking this work the Author expected to bring evidence against the 
‘‘Hersey Variability.’ It was his belief that such variability as existed was envi- 
ronmentally influenced by extra work assignments, depressing experiences, vacations 
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and the like. In consequence he jotted down major events such as on the 67th day, 
he was sent to bed with an infected foot and remained in bed till the 71st day. The 
124th day was the last lecture period for the semester and was followed for a time 
with fewer responsibilities. Strength improved both with the infected foot and 
with the vacation, possibly due to the greater relaxation, or possibly because a 
‘“Hersey’’ up-swing was due. 

The evidence of this study supports the theory of ‘‘Hersey Variability’ rather 
than otherwise. There appears to be a fairly regular up and down swing of strength 
with a six to seven week interval between high peaks and low peaks. No very 
precise rhythm is called for by the theory. 

The steady increase in strength over the whole five month period is also of 
interest. The subject squeezed the dynamometer only twice with each hand, each 
day. This amount of exercise was evidently enough to produce a gradual but con- 


tinuous increase in strength. This increase in strength continued till the end of 
the experiment. 


SMALL Daity VARIABILITY 


The curve also indicates that a small, day to day variability in strength occurs. 
Excitement, the amount of work done from day to day, the food eaten, and the 
amount of sleep obtained, are probably responsible for these changes. | 

Conclusions: Conclusions should remain guarded till more evidence from a 
greater number of subjects is accumulated. Particularly should applications in 
regard to grouping workmen, determining vocations, and making work assignments 
be withheld till more information is available. 

In this study of one subject over a five month period, however: 

1. ‘‘Hersey Variability’’ is supported. 

2. A continual slow increase in hand strength occurred as a consequence of the 
daily test exercise. 


3. Asmall day to day variability in hand strength was indicated. 


ExPERIMENTAL NOTES 


In graphing the results there appeared to be a gradual increase due to better 
handling of the instrument, or to increase of strength. In consequence the curve 
was smoothed flat (with a line of least squares) and the general increase was found to 
run from 56.39 kilograms in the beginning to 60.08 kilograms at the end. The 
author assumes that this increase was due primarily to increasing strength. He had 
long been familiar with the Smedley Dynamometer, having used it previously in 
other experiments and for demonstrations. 

In order to determine the approximate variability due to the instrument a ‘‘con- 
trol curve’ was taken. Measurements were made in precisely the same manner 
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as above, beginning at 3 p.m. and repeated every ten minutes, for ten trials, till 
fatigue began to be an influence. The standard deviation of the control curve was 
.63. The standard deviation of the daily strength curve was 2.9. It seems probable 
that most of the variability in the five month strength curve, some two standard 
deviations, was due to factors other than those inherent in the instrument used. 
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Negro Workers by Virtue of Their Adaptability, 
Their Job Performances, and Their Willingness to 
get Along with Other Workers Have Earned 
Their Right to Work and Earn Their Livelihood 
Beside Other Americans. 


Negro Personnel 
Counselors 


By ANprEw G. Freeman, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio 


EGRO counselors in industrial relations came into their own with the great 
N demand for high production and increased efficiency during the war. Mi- 
nority workers were hired for the first time by many industries, sometimes 
of the industries’ own volition and sometimes under pressure from government regu- 
lations and manpower shortages. In most cases where Negro counselors were used, 
they were able to speed up the integration of minority workers into production 
plants and to smooth over the rough spots of racial friction. Many employers used 
Negro counselors to facilitate bi-racial adjustment problems. 


Forp ExPErRIENCE 


The Ford Motor Company has employed a Negro personnel assistant for a num- 
ber of years, while The Curtiss-Wright Corporation with plants in Columbus and - 
Cincinnati, Ohio used Negroes as counselors very effectively. The Wright Aero- 
nautical plants in Patterson, New Jersey had a number of Negro counselors headed 
by a former Urban League executive. Wright and Patterson Fields near Dayton, 
Ohio also used Negro counselors during the war years and have expanded their 
activities since V-J Day. 

With the support of management and a thorough knowledge of policies and pro- 
cedures, Negro counselors have proved their worth in many plants scattered over 
the length and breadth of the industrial scene. Undoubtedly, the presence of a Negro 
in the Personnel department does much to inspire other Negro workers to become 
more efficient and productive on their jobs. 
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MANAGEMENT'S SUPPORT 


When a Negro counselor is hired, all plant personnel, supervisory and non- 
supervisory, should be prepared to accept him as a fellow worker. The decision to 
integrate Negroes should be followed by positive measures to implement democratic 
employment and personnel practices where these workers are concerned. Personnel 
practices that are successful with white employees will work with Negro workers 
just as well. 

No half-hearted or apologetic steps should be tolerated. With the support of 
management, the Negro counselor can do much to increase employee acceptance of 
Negroes, and the Negroes themselves will make a satisfactory adjustment more 
easily. 

The Negro counselor must be hired in good faith todoa job. His opinions and 
recommendations should be sought and considered. In many cases his word should 
be final, as his background and experiences are such that he understands Negro 
workers and their points of view. In problems of morale and efficiency, he can more 


effectively influence Negro workers than can white counselors whose advice and 
criticisms often are resented. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


While there seems to be little written material on the educational and work 
experience requirements for counselors in general, those for Negro counselors should 
be the same as those deemed necessary for counselors of any other racial or nationality 
background. It goes without saying, that a college trained counselor is desirable 
in most cases, however many firms have successfully promoted clerical workers, 
foremen, and other supervisory employees to the position of counselor. . 

It seems desirable that prospective Negro counselors should have experience in a 


bi-racial work situation, the better to understand problems of racial friction and the 
action necessary for handling them. 


ATTITUDES 


While a Negro counselor should be encouraged to do all he can to help Negro 
workers adjust to their jobs—he must do so to earn their confidence and respect— 
management also must be considered whenever a question arises which calls for his 
arbitration. In fact, the workers themselves might develop dependent, antagonistic 
(to the majority group) attitudes unless they are taught the necessity of an objective 
approach to their problems. The counselor must realize that his job is to improve 
efficiency and productivity by helping workers see more clearly problems they are 
not equipped to solve without guidance. 

The ability to get along with people is important in any phase of personnel 
management and industrial relations. With a counselor this ability is doubly im- 
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portant. Usually he must work with all levels of personnel from top management to 
unskilled workers. Such contacts call for an even-tempered disposition plus a 
natural, friendly manner. 

Negro counselors have an additional problem that calls for much patience and 
objectivity. Very often after facing prejudice and discrimination in their off-the- 
job activities, minority workers are prone to have defensive attitudes on the job 
or in some cases they may be openly antagonistic to white workers in general. On 
the other hand, the counselor may work with and around white workers who resent 
Negroes and who must be further sold on accepting them on an equal basis. So the 
counselor who operates among such attitudes must strive to educate all workers to 
be tolerant and understanding of the differences that grow out of the backgrounds 
and experiences of people in general. 


Tue Future or Necro CounsELors 


With the impetus given Negro employment during the war years, came the 
realization that discrimination and prejudice can be overcome without race-riots and 
total work stoppages. Employers who devoted sincere efforts to the integration 
of Negro workers were rewarded by the addition of dependable, capable workers 
whose productivity was no less, and in some instances was more, than white workers 
performing similar duties. Many white veterans who fought with Negroes in the 


armed forces, are not reluctant to work with them on the production line in times 
of peace. Negroes themselves learned the responsibilities and obligations that go 
with job opportunities in today’s industries—the transition from the plantation and 
domestic services was not always easy. 

In short, Negro workers by virtue of their adaptability, their job performances, 
and their willingness to get along with other workers, have earned their right to 
work and earn their livelihood beside other Americans. And management, in many 
cases, seems willing to have the Negro as a productive member of industry. If, 
however, full employment remains an ideal instead of a reality, Negroes will 
suffer as much as other workers and in some cases, more. 

The future of the Negro counselor, then, would seem to hinge on the ability 
of America to provide full employment and on the realization of industry that one- 
tenth of the productive workers of the nation cannot be ignored and set aside. If 
such is the case, Negro counselors will again lead the way toward industrial harmony 
between the races, and may receive recognition as an integral part of personnel 
management and industrial relations. 
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A Description of Some of the Principal Jobs in 
Labor and Management 


Jobs in Industrial 
Relations 


By Date Yoorr, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


(From descriptive preface toreport. 42 pp. This is a most valuable document which should 
be made widely available, in business and industry, government agencies and colleges. Copies 
may be obtained from Professor Dale Yoder, Industrial Relations Center, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (No price was shown on report.)) 


Ti: tentative draft of Release No. 2 of the Industrial Relations Center is issued 


in the present form at this time as an interim report. Current demands for 
the information it contains are so urgent that they justify the Center in mak- 
ing available the results already attained, even though the study is still in process. 

More than a year ago, shortly after establishment of the Industrial Relations 
Center, members of the Center staff undertook a study designed to discover the nature 
of the most common industrial relations jobs in industry, labor, and goverrment 
and the necessary personal qualifications for these jobs. The study has ‘been con- 
tinued, since July 1, 1945, with the assistance of a grant from the Graduate School 
of the University. 

The study seeks to secure information with respect to the nature of these jobs 
which will indicate the types of work to be done and the types of persons required 
to do them. More specifically, the study seeks to describe the personal qualifica- 
tions required of employees in these positions in terms of education, experience, 
basic abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 

This information will have many uses. It will permit more effective vocational 
counseling and guidance than is presently possible. It will assist faculties of educa- 
tional institutions here and elsewhere in developing curricular arrangements appro- 
priate to the educational needs of those who now hold or are to fill these positions. 
It will assist both management and labor in determining how effectively these jobs 
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are now being performed and thus enable them to appraise fairly the qualifications 
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and performance of incumbents. 

The current need for information on industrial relations jobs is acute. More 
firms, agencies, and unions are providing more jobs in this field than ever before. 
Managements, labor organizations, and government have become increasingly aware 
of their need for competent leadership in these positions. Increased numbers of men 
and women are seeking professional training in.preparation for this type of work. 

Job descriptions which follow portray the jobs as they are, rather than as what 
they might be or should be. Those referring to positions in industry describe jobs 
as they have developed in a small number of large firms which have made most 
progress in professionalizing and specializing the various types of work. Some of 
them are applicable also to similar jobs in government agencies. Descriptions: of 
jobs in labor organizations refer to positions as they have taken shape in the unions 
which have had most experience with them. 

The present Release, particularly as it deals with personal requirements for the 
various jobs, reflects in large measure what may be described as current informed 
opinion, rather than the results of an analytic study of the abilities of persons who 
best perform these functions. Further study will undertake a more detailed quanti- 
tative analysis of measurable personal qualities. 

It will be noted that there are fewer job descriptions for labor organizations 
than for industry and government. In part, this reflects the fact that greater atten- 
tion has been given to the preparation of job descriptions for management jobs, so 
that information on these positions is more readily available. It may be, also, that 
jobs are somewhat more uniform in management than in labor organization—that 
there is a greater common denominator of comparable duties and responsibilities 
in jobs having a given title. Finally, there is the fact that there is frequently more 
specialization, differentiation, and job identification in management. 

The completed study will include additional jobs in both labor organization 
and management. For that reason, the Industrial Relations Center will appreciate 
relevant materials describing jobs which readers of this bulletin may call to our 
attention. Further study will also involve a critical review and reappraisal of the 
stated personal qualifications required for these positions. It will include the analy- 
sis of jobs in more firms, agencies, and unions and the application of additional inter- 
viewing and testing techniques in the pursuit of reliable job information. 

Special reference should be made to the charts included in the Release. The one 
outlining Industrial Relations Jobs in Business Organizations represents a combina- 
tion of the organizational arrangements and structure of numerous concerns. The 
positions shown are those for which job descriptions appear in later pages of the 

Release. The graphic outline of Industrial Relations Jobs in Labor Organizations, 
on the other hand, lists the most important staff positions, indicates their relation- 
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ship to national, regional, or local labor organizations, and includes brief outlines 
of the jobs described in later pages. 

Data on salaries have been pruposely omitted from all job descriptions for sev- 
eral reasons. The sample data thus far available to the staff are so limited as to be 
questionable as to their representative character. At the same time, salaries are 
changing so rapidly in this period of reconversion price adjustment that data might 
be worthless within a few weeks or months. 

In addition to the members of the Advisory Council who have aided in this 
study, a number of individuals, firms, labor organizations, and government agencies 
have furnished information and otherwise assisted the staff. 





